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by Mr. H. P. Gould, follows the same lines as 
the other special crop-books of the Rural Science 
Series, of which Dr. L. H. Bailey is the editor. 
It is a worthy member of the series. Opening 
with an account of the history and economic posi¬ 
tion of the crop, the author proceeds to discuss 
the details of laying out and managing a peach 
orchard, the pests, and other details which the 
intelligent grower ought to know. References 
are given to bulletins of colleges and agricultural 
experiment stations, where further information 
can be gained. 


HANDBOOKS OF CHEMISTRY. 

(1) Senior Practical Chemistry. By H. W. Bausor. 
Pp. viii-r-217. (London: W. B. Clive. Uni¬ 
versity Tutorial Press, Ltd., 1919.) Price 
3 s. 6 d. 

(2) Volumetric Analysis for Students of Pharma¬ 
ceutical and General Chemistry. By Charles H. 
Hampshire. Second edition. Pp. 127. (Lon¬ 
don : J. and A. Churchill, 1919.) Price 55. net. 

(3) The Preparation of Substances Important in 
Agriculture: A Laboratory Manual of Syn¬ 
thetic Agricultural Chemistry. Third edition. 
By Prof. Charles A. Peters. Pp. vii + 81. 
(New York : John Wiley and Sons, Inc. ; Lon¬ 
don : Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1919.) Price 
4s. net. 

(4) Salt and the Salt Industry. By Albert F. 
Calvert. (Pitman’s Common Commodities and 
Industries.) Pp. vii+151. (London: Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, Ltd., n.d.) Price 2s. 6 d. net. 

(5) Industrial Chemistry. By Dr. Clerk Ranken. 
(The People’s Books.) Pp. 126. (London and 
Edinburgh: T. C. and E. C. Jack, Ltd. ; 
T. Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 1919.) Price is. 3d. 

(1) ' I ’HESE small books differ from each other 
1. perhaps as widely as it is possible for 
five chemical books to differ, except in one 
matter, namely, that each author seems to be 
fully competent to deal with his subject. Mr. 
Bausor disclaims responsibility for the character 
of the course of work given in his “ Senior Prac¬ 
tical Chemistry,” as it is designed to meet the 
requirements of the Senior Cambridge Local 
Examination in Practical Chemistry. We may be 
old-fashioned, but we still think that the qualita¬ 
tive character of things should be studied before 
an attempt is made to estimate their quantity. 
To say the least of it, it appears strange to us 
that a student, after having made preparations 
and done experiments some of which demand con¬ 
siderable manipulative skill, should then be in¬ 
structed how to bend and cut glass tubing, and 
how to take small quantities of materials out of 
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bottles by means of a spatula. But we suppose 
that this is a matter of the syllabus. The final 
section deals with qualitative analysis, but only 
so far as the detection of the acid and the base 
of a single salt. 

(2) The title of Mr, Hampshire’s manual suffi¬ 
ciently indicates its scope. This author also 
works to a syllabus, but one that is much more 
definite and restricted than in the preceding case. 
In order to make the volume more generally 
useful, the applications of methods to substances 
that may be of little importance to those who are 
not students of pharmacy are printed in smaller 
type. But the majority of these will be found of 
interest to any earnest student of analytical 
chemistry, and those who have to direct their 
work will find in these small-print examples an 
excellent help towards getting out of the ruts that 
“laboratory work ” is so apt to suffer from. 

(3) The three other volumes differ from the first 
two in that the authors are not guided by sylla¬ 
buses prepared by others. Prof. Peters gives 
within his few pages of large type a really sur¬ 
prising amount of information. The substances 
of which the preparation on a laboratory scale 
is described are superphosphate, ammonium 
sulphate, four potassium salts, lead nitrate, lead 
arsenate, lime-sulphur (the product of boiling lime 
and sulphur together in water), copper sulphate, 
Paris green, Bordeaux mixture, and paraffin oil 
emulsions. But the book will prove far more 
interesting than if it consisted merely of these 
practical directions. The use and manner of action 
of each substance are referred to, or of each con¬ 
stituent of a mixture, and the reason for employ¬ 
ing the mixture rather than the single active sub¬ 
stance. The last line of the preface informs us 
that “a few simplified spellings have been used.” 
We have failed entirely to find consistency in 
these simplifications. Ph is replaced by / in 
sulphate, but not in phosphate. Final e’s are 
sometimes omitted, but by no means always, and 
the same may be said of the e in the final syllable 
ed. Coold, cald, Urns, eg, brot, floe, thot, enuf, 
thru, volum are examples of the simplifications, 
while, on the other hand, the author uses feldspar, 
although in this country the d has been omitted 
for more than a generation. These peculiarities 
mar the book, for they cannot fail to distract 
attention from the main subject. A students’ 
manual of chemistry is not the place to introduce 
spelling reforms. 

(4) Mr. Calvert, in his monograph on “Salt,” 
restricts himself almost entirely to the history of 
the Cheshire salt district and its industry. The 
scant treatment of this subject at the hands of 
authors in general is ascribed to the comparatively 
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small group of men engaged in the industry, and 
their jealousies of one another and especially of 
outsiders. They have endeavoured to keep their 
secrets as well as their profits. The author says 
that the story is, for the most part, a chronicle 
of bitter struggles to maintain a monopoly, even 
at the cost of ruinous losses, and the stubborn 
persistence in “obsolete methods.” But the 
chapter on the “latest methods of salt-making” 
leads us to hope that these times are now of little 
more than historic interest. The book is well 
illustrated, showing ancient works from old 
prints, salt-mine interiors, subsidences of land 
consequent on salt mining, and the most modern 
apparatus. 

(5) “Industrial Chemistry” is, of course, a 
much more extensive subject than any of the pre¬ 
ceding. Though the price of this volume is less 
than half that of any of the others, it is not the 
smallest book, and, bound in a very presentable 
green cloth, it shows -what is possible in book 
production even in these times. It is difficult to 
see how anyone could have got more information 
into the same space than Dr. Ranken has, or to 
find any section of this wide subject that he has 
passed over, and yet the volume is a true 
“people’s book,” and does not leave any impres¬ 
sion of undue condensation. The first chapter, 
being headed “Catalysis and Catalysts,” may tend 
to repel the non-technical reader, but he has 
only to pass over the title and all will be well. 
The honesty of the author is highly commendable 
when he says that “there are fashions in 
chemistry as in other lines, and the views con¬ 
cerning catalysis held to-day may be absolutely 
unfashionable to-morrow.” This is true of other 
matters than catalysis. C. J. 


FRESH-WATER BIOLOGY. 

(1) Fresh-water Biology. By Prof. H. B. Ward 
and Prof. G. C. Whipple. With the collabora¬ 
tion of a Staff of Specialists. Pp. ix+irn. 
(New York : John Wiley and Sons, Inc.; Lon¬ 
don : Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1918.) Price 
28s. net. 

(2) Aquatic Microscopy for Beginners ; or, Common 
Objects from the Ponds and Ditches. By Dr. 
A. C. Stokes. Fourth edition, revised and en¬ 
larged. Pp. ix + 324. (New York : John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc. ; London : Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd., 1918.) Price 10s. 6 d. net. 

(1) p ROFS - WARD AND WHIPPLE and their 
Jl twenty-five collaborators have produced a 
volume to which students may refer for precise 
information upon the organisms met with in fresh 
water in North America. Introductory chapters 
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deal with general biological factors and methods 
of collecting. Succeeding chapters, devoted re¬ 
spectively to single orders or classes, give a 
general account of the occurrence, a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the anatomy (including reference to the 
features used in classification) and of the life- 
history and biological relations, and, finally, a 
key to the genera, and in several cases also to 
the principal species of the group. The informa¬ 
tion in the key about any given genus includes 
not only the diagnostic characters, but also in 
most cases an illustration and some reference to 
the frequency, the range, or other data; thus the 
whole information “forms a solid panel and 
appeals promptly and as a whole to the eye and 
mind of the student.” 

Much good work has been put into this book, 
and especial mention may be made of the excel¬ 
lent chapters on Turbellaria, Trematodes and 
Cestodes, and free-living Nematodes, the last- 
named noteworthy for the detailed figures. The 
chapters on Cladocera, Copepoda, Ostracoda, and 
Mollusca are provided with numerous original 
illustrations. In the chapter on Rotifers, Prof. 
H. S. Jennings has given a very useful account' 
of the biology and structure of these animals, and 
a survey of the families, pointing out the various 
modifications from the Notommatoid type from 
which the author (with Wesenberg-Lund) con¬ 
siders the other families to have been derived. 

In addition to the notes on habitat given 
throughout the book, here and there are short 
notes on points of special importance connected 
with the distribution. Two of these may be cited 
as examples. Reference is made to the finding 
by Prof. Garman, in September, 1916, of large 
numbers of the fresh-water medusa Craspedacusta 
(Limnocodium) sowerbii in a creek near Frank¬ 
fort, Kentucky. This medusa, first found in 1880 
in the Victoria Regia tank in the Botanic Gardens 
in Regent’s Park, and afterwards in tanks in 
other gardens in Europe and America, is now 
recorded for the first time from other than arti¬ 
ficial surroundings. Dr. Ortmann, in a short 
note under Mysis relicta, states that, so far as 
the North American stock of this species is con¬ 
cerned, there is no reason to assume that it is a 
marine relic; it may be regarded as an immigrant 
into the Great Lakes in Glacial times. 

This excellent treatise should greatly stimulate 
the study of the fresh-water fauna of North 
America, and will be very helpful for comparative 
purposes also to workers in this country. 

(2) The author, who modestly styles himself 
“ only a beginner ” writing for beginners, has 
given his descriptions of the microscope and its 
parts and of aquatic organisms in language as 
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